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1876-85. was delivered by the Lord Chancellor on the 12th
of May, and, except on one point, commanded
general assent. As regards the eastward position,
the Committee arrived at a reasonable compromise.
The celebrant was left free to face the east, or to
face the south, as he pleased, provided that the act
of consecration could be seen by the people. The
use of wheaten bread was enjoined, but it was held
not to have been proved that Mr. Ridsdale used
any other, and on these two points judgment
went in his favour. The real difficulty was the
question of vestments, and there the Committee
went the other way. Affirming Hebbert v. Purchas,
and laying down the law as it has ever since
remained, they pronounced the surplice to be the
only legal garb for parochial clergymen ** at all
times of their ministration," including the time of
Holy Communion. Conscious that the plain terms
of the Ornaments Rubric, enacted in 1662, were
against them, their Lordships held that it was not
complete in itself, but must be read with the Advert-
isements of Elizabeth, issued in 1566, which they
regarded as statutory,1 and therefore having the
force of law. It followed from this principle of
interpretation that vestments authorised by the
First Prayer-Book of Edward the Sixth, and
condemned by the Second, were not lawful, if
Queen Elizabeth had taken order against them,
and that the Ornaments Rubric did not mean what
it said. The historical evidence for this conclusion
is strong. The wearing of the surplice seems to
have been universal, except during the Common-
wealth, between the accession of Elizabeth and the
restoration of Charles the Second. Nor was it
then abandoned for the cope or chasuble, as it

Colvile,, Sir Montague Smith, Sir Robert Collier^ and Sir Robert
PhilBmore. The Assessors were Archbishop Tait and the four junior
Prelates.

1 Under 1 Eliz. c. 2.